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The storm had passed, but it left a marked, perhaps
a permanent, change in the political atmos-
phere of France.    One of its most important on the
effects was on the attitude of the Right.    By
following Boulanger, the Bonapartists and many of the
Monarchists put themselves in a totally false position,
and learned their own weakness and the vitality of the
Republic.    Their situation, indeed, had been none too
strong  before, because  they never  had  anything  in
common but their hatred of the existing government,
so that their triumph at any moment would have been
a signal for their quarrel.    Each of these two groups,
moreover,   had  long  been  hopelessly  divided  within
itself.1    Their real bond of union, or perhaps it would
be better to say their real basis of strength, was the
Catholic church, of which they tried to be the support
and the shield;2 for it must be remembered that in
France, church and state are not separated, the rela-
tions  between the   two  still  resting,  so  far  as the
Catholics  are  concerned,  on the Concordat between
Napoleon I. and the Pope.    The bishops are nominated
by the government, and the appointments to all the
higher ecclesiastical offices require its  approval.    No
papal bull can be published in France, nor can a Nuntio
exercise any functions there withoiit its consent; and
the existence of most of the  monastic and other re-
ligious communities is dependent upon its permission.
On the other hand, the clergy receive their  salaries

1  Comte de Chaudordy, La France en 1889, p. 74.

2  Cf. Channes, Letters of Sept 17,1883, and Oct. 27,1884 ; G-
14 French Affairs," Contemp. Rev., yoL 60, p. 911.